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THE PERSECUTED HERRING. 


| A GREGARIOUS fish such as the herring is com- 
monly looked upon as one of the least intelli- 
gent denizens of the deep. It holds a place 
in the world of waters amongst marine verte- 
| brates similar to that held by the sheep among 
| terrestrial mammals. While in other respects 
| they may justly be termed the ‘rabbit of the 
sea, this does not hold good as regards intelli- 
| gence, Extremely prolific as they apparently 
| are, and forming the food of the greater number 
| of predaceous fish, as well as marine birds and 
| mammals, they are yet not particularly pro- 
| ductive as compared with many of their most 
| virulent and formidable enemies. Still we are 
| unable to assert positively the reason for their 
| prevalence, and do not really know how often 
they may throw ova, There is a tendency to 
| believe that, on account of their multitudes, 
notwithstanding continued persecution, they 


once a year. Yet this simple problem has 
uever been solved, although herring in milt 


the year. We have no certainty that the same 
| fish, or even the same shoal, throws ova more 
| than once in the twelve months. One would 
have anticipated that, with all our expenditure 
(on marine investigation, this primary and 
simple question to the fishing industry of 
Scotland, so greatly dependent on the herring 
fishing, should have been settled long ago. 
But preconceived ideas on this common and 
little understood fish had apparently diverted 
inquiry into wrong channels, Only compara- 
tively recently, the view that the herring came 
from the Arctic regions, and crept gradually 
down our coasts, has given way before facts 
that were too stubborn to question. We now 
know pretty fairly that the Scottish herring is 
largely a local fish; that every Scottish loch 
has its own well-defined variety, and that even 


_ characteristic, off the different stretches of coast. 


must, like the rabbit, reproduce more than 


and roe may be found in our seas throughout | 
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Indeed, a great grievance with certain districts 
is, that paf herrings, from the three emporiums 
on the Aberdeenshire coast—Peterhead, Aber- 
deen, and Fraserburgh—have a_ preference 
amongst buyers, before those either to North 
or South. When these fish have spawned and 
become ‘spents,’ they gradually lose their more 
gregarious instincts, and become what were 
formerly considered a different species, and 
named unpoetically ‘gut-pokes.’ This simply 
meant that they were what is called among 
salmon ‘mending-kelts.’ The necessity for food 
drove them to forage pretty well for themselves, 
| during which period they are the most indis- 
criminate of feeders, and will not hesitate to 
devour the young of their own species with 
sublime indifference. They are then taken 
readily with unbaited bright hooks, by jigging, 
so voracious are they. Their cannibalism makes 
‘it all the more extraordinary that a_ fish, 
throwing only some thirty thousand ova, com- 
pared with the millions of its enemy the cod, 
can still maintain its pre-eminence in multitude. 
Besides the comparatively local shoals, there 
are undoubtedly immense pelagic shoals, living 
mainly in the deeper and more troublous 
waters, and becoming coarser and more suited 
| to fight the ruder conditions of a pelagic exist- 
‘ence. These commonly approach some quiet 
;shore or shallow bank to deposit their spawn 
on rough ground, and may be readily known 
by their tougher skins, and a less delicate make 
|than that of their more delicately nurtured 
brethren. A shoal may long visit an isolated 
locality without coming into touch with the 
fishing community ; always somewhat conserva- 
tive, and following orthodox lines. 

Such a shoal was discovered some few years 
ago to the west of the island of Islay, and 
after having been for some time a little mine 
of wealth to the locality, attracted the atten- 
tion of a class of fishermen following a de- 
structive mode of fishing, too little regard- 
ing to-morrow. The so-called seine-trawlers, or 
circle-net fishers, who attack a shoal of fish 


|= herring shoals of the North Sea are specially 
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instead of lying in wait for them, sweeping 
them away in millions, regardless of size or 
condition, cause absolute consternation amongst 
the finny tribe. But for them the shoals might 


remain for weeks or months in a locality, giving | a great new fishing-ground had arisen, towards 


employment to hundreds of men, and supplying 
the market with well-chosen drift-net fish of 
good quality and in best condition, The trawled 
herring, in any case, is hashed, is irregular, and 
has the blood lying along the back-bone, and 
the market is apt to be choked by a reckless 
and intermittent supply. But, above all, the 
seine-trawl terrifies the fish, and turns what 
might be a regular and steady fishery, into a 
sudden over-supply of inferior fish, followed by 
their practical disappearance. 

We may take this Islay fishery as a fair 
example of what does, and ought not to, 
happen. The shoal, in ripe condition to some 


extent, came in from the outer waters, and if | 
the weather was suitable sought the quiet haven | 


inside Neave Island, towards the head of the 
comparatively shallow waters of Loch Gruinard, 
in Islay. Here, probably for a lengthened 
period, they deposited their spawn, unmolested 
by man; for boats seldom frequented this exposed 
coast. 
accidentally discovered, it had reached important 
dimensions. 
Portnaguran fishermen, who fished under trying 


conditions, as they had no facilities for the | 
safety of their boats, and had to draw them | 


high and dry on the Saturday, while they 
returned to their distant homes 
the Sunday. 


haven, and the produce of’ their labours was 


carted to Port Charlotte or Bruchladich, across | 


farmhouses, there 


the island. Except a few 
But soon 


were no dwellings in the vicinity. 


. . . | 
private enterprise threw up huts and curing- | 
houses, and a little community sprang up on 


the spot at the fishing head of the shallow 
loch. Application was made for the aid of 
Government to provide lighting and pier facili- 
ties; but the question arose: Is there any 
security that the fishery will prove to be a 
permanent one? ‘The enemy had begun to 
appear in force, in the seine-trawlers, and 
collisions had even taken place between the 
rival systems. Would the fish return to their 
spawning-grounds, tormented by the trawl, made 
foul by decaying fish from overweighted nets, 
and, worst of all, almost cleared of spawn 
which, when matured, would have returned to 


their original place of incubation? They have | 


at least attempted to return, and occasionally 
succeeded, to their destruction. But they have 
also been sometimes driven by gales out of their 
course, and perhaps thus explained the occasional 
sudden appearance of shoals in new districts. 
Thus they spread down the Sound of Islay to 
Portaskaig, and originated new curing stations 
there along the Sound. 
West. Tarbert, Jura, and spawned there, as they 
were at first permitted to do, This occurred 
mainly through the severe weather that destroyed 
so many of the fleet some years ago. But it showed 
them the way there, and the loch was full of 
sile, or young herring, the following season. 
For some years this fishing has kept increas- 
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The shoal steadily increased until, when | 


At first it was worked by the| 


on foot for | 
A subscription oil-lamp alone | 
guided them into the difficult and dangerous 


Some took refuge in | 
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ing and spreading, with the fears of the 
locality also increasing, and the benefits 
spreading to other quarters. It took some | 
little time for the fact to become accepted that 


the end of the fishing season elsewhere. The 
fine size of the fish also made them especially 
attractive, and assured of good prices in the 
London market. So the annual fleet kept 
| increasing, and the seiners more and more 
| regardless, until the fish became so afraid of a 
/net that they would not approach the orthodox 
| drift-net, and only the seines were successful, 
| This fact was advanced as a proof of the value 
/and importance of seine-fishing, while it was | 
/ only a proof that it had done its work but 
| too well. No doubt this last season, when the | 
fleet was absurdly great for the extent of 
| fishing-ground in safe water, over-fishing of | 
both kinds played havoe with the shoals; but | 
| daylight seineing had most to do with the | 
| unhappy result. The herring, terrified at the | 
onslaught, spread away up the sound between 
| Jura and Colonsay, and, unable to rid them- | 
/selves of their spawn, sought the quiet of 
Lochbuie, in the hope of at last being un- 
molested. This hope was not to be fulfilled, | 
as they had no sooner been notified as arrived 
than the Philistines were upon them, aided by 
steam. Whereas a quiet fishing might have 
been carried on here for a considerable time, with 
the reasonable use of the drift-net; two or | 
three days of the seine swept the loch, and | 
drove the remains of the despairing shoal out | 
into deeper waters. A few days and they were 
marked in Duart Bay, to the north of Mull. 
And here again a furious assault was made on | 
fish that were of little value for the table by 
that time, the spawn running freely from the 
poor persecuted creatures, unable to find a 
place of rest, or allowed to continue the species 
that is so valuable to our fishermen, as well | 
|directly, as by being the main food of our | 
| Western marine fauna. | 
| A nation that permits such reckless abuse of its 
| resources, cannot pretend to any proper adminis- 
tration of its fisheries. That reasonable ‘black 
mail’ should be levied on every shoal of fish that 
approaches our shores may be granted; but whole- | 
_sale slaughter, regardless of to-morrow, ought 
| not to be permitted, or our own proper fish stock 
| 


| 
| 


treated as if they were some unknown emana- 
tion from the unseen deep. The first duty of 
| the new Fishery Districts will probably be to 
| protect such local industries, and prevent the 
| Wholesale destruction by stranger crews of what 
| prove, when properly conducted, the very best 
, and surest means of advancing localities in all 
the comforts and graces of civilisation, The 
money brought into Islay from this fishery 
during the last eight years has been most 
|important to this fine, but somewhat isolated, 
island; and it will be a cruel blow should the 
fishery be destroyed, as it threatens to be. What 
has happened has already taught us some lessons. 
It has shown how new grounds may be stocked 
by wandering shoals, driven from their usual 
haunts by stress of weather or regardlessness of 
man. It has shown how far a shoal will travel 
in terror before rude processes, no longer | 


necessary with capital in plenty in the industry; | 
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kind that I thought she would like. 
| the 
| Robert groaned: I gave her flowers for the 
| table: every evening I took her on the river 
| for an hour of the fresh strong air which 
sweeps up with the flow and down with the | 
/ ebb; and on Saturday I took her for a little 
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and it has surely made evident the necessity 
for more stringent supervision of such important 
and valuable industries. In the meantime what 
has it taught the herring? We have consider- 


| able evidence that the natural spawning-ground 
| of this fish is close to the shore, but it has 


been driven farther and farther away by per- 
sistent persecution until it spawns in depths of 
many fathoms. It may learn other lessons, 
and take to deeper waters than the ten or 
twelve fathoms of the Ballantrae banks, if it does 
not force us to follow the industry like the Dutch- 
men of old, out in the deep, where our delicate 
loch fish is an impossibility. 
shoal’ of Islay may yet be an object lesson of 
national value, if properly appreciated. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN* 
CHAPTER X.—IN THE FIELDS. 


IGave her new music, some books of songs, 


some books of poetry, and some novels of a 
I filled 
with insomuch — that 


windows flowers, 


journey into the country. 

I wanted real country, not cockney country, 
though that is not to be despised. Isabel was 
clad, I well remember, in a summer dress of 
some soft and light material, Perhaps it was 


not trimmed exactly as a Bond Street dress- 


maker would approve. She wore a hat which 
had been bought in the neighbourhood of 
Aldgate ; yet it was a pretty hat; and with a 
touch of colour round her neck, and a flower 
at her throat, she looked a very dainty damsel 
indeed ; and oh! the blindness, and the cold- 


| ness, and the stony-heartedness of her fiancé, 


who would have no kissing, and fondling, and 


. . be 
foolishness. In this respect, though we were 


sprung from the same stock, I am not ashamed | 
to confess that in opinion, not to speak of 


practice, we were hopelessly at variance. 
‘Permit me to observe, Isabel, I remarked, 
judicially, ‘that you look very nice, and that 


, your dress becomes you,’ 


‘Oh!’ she coloured with pleasure—she was 
s unused to compliments, you see. ‘I am so 
glad you like it. If you had not made Robert 
give up all that work, I should not have found 
time to make it.’ 

‘Well, I thought of taking you by rather a 
long journey, if you don’t mind that, to Rick- 
mansworth. Then you shall walk through a 
lovely park that I know of, and then we shall 

picked up by a trap and drive to Chenies, 
there to dine, and go home in the cool of the 
evening. Will that suit you, Isabel?’ 

‘Anything suits me that suits you, George ; 
only I am afraid’ 

‘What are you afraid of?’ 

‘Iam afraid of you. Oh, not that way’— 
she did not explain what way—‘only you 
belong to another world, almost. I am afraid 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


This ‘persecuted | 


that I shall be such a stupid companion. I 
don’t even talk your language—and you always 
look so happy. I am ashamed to be seen with 
any one who looks so happy. 

[ laughed. Afraid of me! As if any woman 
in the world could ever be afraid of me! 
‘Why,’ I told her, ‘I go in perpetual awe and 
adoration of all women; I look happy because 
you condescend to walk with me. Women are 
all goddesses—I worship in fear.’ So she smiled 
and resigned herself to fate, and we set off. 

From Wapping to Rickmansworth is a long 
journey ; it takes an hour and a half. In the 
underground Isabel began to talk again about 
Robert. 

‘IT am ashamed, she said, ‘of having told 


‘you what I did last Monday, I am ashamed 
/of feeling so—afraid of Robert. 
| think me the most unworthy person in the 
; world when I tell you that it is gratitude, the 


You will 


deepest gratitude that ought to bind us to 
Robert. Did he never tell you how we came 
to his house? No? Well, I will tell you— 
and then you will understand what I mean. 
It is five years since we came to him. I was 
sixteen then. We are his cousins. He could 
not get on with his mother, She was a very 


‘grand lady—I remember her—who dressed in 


black silk and wore a large gold chain and 
wanted to rule everybody. And Robert was 
the master, and he intended to be master, in 
which he was quite right; so they couldn't 


}agree; and his mother went out to her other 


in Tasmania. Then Robert remembered 
us. Just then it was—oh! a terrible time 
with us. I used to lie awake crying and 
praying for help. And Robert brought the 
help, 

‘What was the trouble ??’ 

‘Father had a stroke—you see how lame he 
is—and he couldn’t go to sea any more, and 
there was no money at all 

‘Oh! But that was terrible.’ 

‘Yes. They were trying to get father into 
the Trinity Almshouse—and I was to go and 
do something—become a _ barmaid, perhaps. 
Then Robert found us out. “Come and live 
with me,” he said—and so we came. I was to 
be his secretary, and to keep the books and 
the house.’ 

‘And that you have continued ever since. 
Yes, And you have never been outside 
Wapping once all that time?’ 

‘Oh! yes. Now and then I go to Aldgate.’ 

‘Have you been into any kind of society? 
Have you had any kind of change?’ 

‘No. We have no visitors here. 
have been too busy to think of change.’ 

‘That is just it. You have been too busy. 
Don’t talk to me of gratitude, Isabel. Robert 
has taken from you more than he has given. 
Not that he is to be blamed. Robert, you see, 
is such a strong sort that he never wants any 
change ; and he thinks that nobody else does, 
Why, you’ve lost what ought to have been 
your happiest days. Why, you ought to have 
been a princess.’ 

‘Please, George’—she stopped me, turning 
red. ‘Remember that whatever I have lost, I 
have never heard foolish compliments,’ 

‘If you call that foolish. But I refrain. 


sons 


And I 


So, 


— 9 
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little one, you entered upon the boat-building 
business ; and you saw Robert, naturally, every 
day. 

‘Yes; all day long.’ 

‘ ‘And he—he—I mean, you—presently accepted 

im.’ 

She blushed again. ‘Yes; he said he must 
have a wife some time or other, and he would 
marry me. But he had a great deal to do 
first, and I must not expect him to—to’ 

‘I know. The most singular limitation of an 
engagement on record,’ 

‘If I could make him happy, how could I 
refuse? Besides, I was afraid to refuse. And 
we owed everything to him. 
have to be for a great while yet—not for 
years.’ 

The train arrived at the station. I ordered 
a conveyance to meet us at Chorley Common, 


and I took Isabel by a way that I knew) 


through the park. 

There is nothing in the world, I believe, 
lovelier than an English park in early summer. 
Wild places—lofty mountains, tall peaks, dark 
ravines, broad glaciers, black forests, cliffs 
white, cliffs red, cliffs black, touch another note. 
Then tnere is the tranquillity ; the great beauty 
of the park fills the soul with rest and calm. 

Isabel had never before seen a park. 
looked about her with a kind of stupor. There 
were tall trees, not in lines, but single; all 
with their lower branches at the same height 
above the sward—the height, that is, to which 
the deer can reach; the foliage was at its best ; 
the turf was green and soft and elastic ; a sky- 
lark was singing up above; a blackbird was 
repeating his pretty tuneful lay close beside us ; 
there was a confused chatter from the hedge ; 
the buttercups covered the low-lying part; 
beyond us ran the river, the little river Chess, 
winding among the meadows. The air that 
fanned the soft cheeks of the girl breathed re- 
freshment. We were quite alone save for the 
birds and the trees, and afar off a herd of 
deer. 

‘What do you think of it, Isabel? 

She made answer with the simple interjection 
which is used for everything beyond the power 
of speech. There is no other word in any 
language half so useful or half so expressive ; 
because, you see, it expresses every possible 
form of emotion—love, pain, pleasure, hope, 
fear, admiration, joy, despair. 

‘Come,’ I said, ‘we must not stay too long.’ 

‘Oh! But not to hurry. It is wonderful ; 
to think that these lovely places are all around 
us and we never see them! George, to live all 


the time in that corner and never to see these | 


things! Oh, is it life?’ 

‘No, Isabel, it is not life, it is prison. 
courage, we have broken prison. The doors are 
open. We shall see lots of things rare and 
beautiful now. This is only a beginning.’ 

So we walked on more slowly, because this 
part of the park is not very big. In order to 
show off my country lore I carried on a little 
running commentary. ‘That whistle is the 
blackbird’s ; that is the thrush; did you hear 
the cuckoo? You must run for luck. That is 
the blackcap; that is the complaint of the 
willow warbler.’ 


But it won't | 


She | 


But | 


‘You know them all,’ she said jealously, ‘and | 
| I know not a single one. Oh! how ignorant 1 | 
am of everything—everything !’ | 
| ‘I will teach you. I am sure you will be | 
an apt scholar. You shall learn the flowers 
} ? 
|too—the names of all the flowers; I have yot | 
/some good by being born in the country, | 
can teach you the birds and their song and 
their flight ; and the flowers, and their seasons 
and their history ; and the trees and the leaves, 
We had a _ country-house once; there was 
j another one near us, with a huge park, where 
|I used to wander with Frances.’ 

‘Who was Frances ?’ 

‘Lady Frances was the daughter of the Earl | 
of Clovelly, formerly prime - minister. Her 
mother was a great political lady. Frances and | 
I were great friends always, and we learned | 
those things when we were children together, 

‘Are you engaged to Lady Frances?’ she 
asked sharply. 

‘Oh! dear, no. There 
engagement between us. We are like brother | 
and sister. Frances is a young widow: if she | 
were to marry again, it would be a strong man, | 
full of ambition, who would advance himself | 
;and enable her to become what her mother | 
was.’ 

‘She should marry Robert, if she wants a | 
strong man.’ 

‘Indeed, she might do worse. Now, Isabel, | 
this is the wildest place anywhere round | 
London ; you are quite in the country ; there 
are no houses to be seen, no roads, no railways, 
nothing but trees, and grass, and sky, and 
flowing river. Sit down on this trunk and 
rest, and don’t try to tell me how much you 
like it.’ 

We sat down on a fallen tree; the sunshine 
lay on the rippling waters where the light 
breeze here and there lifted the surface: into a 
little crest of wave, or where it was broken by | 
the leaping of a fish; there were wild ducks 
overhead flying in two straight lines that joined 
at a single duck, to make an angle of thirty 
degrees—not that Isabel asked whateangle they 
-made—and higher up was flying a pair of | 
heron, their long legs stretched out behind 
them. 

No one, I say, was in the park: nor was 
there any sign or sound of any human 
‘creature: the leaves of spring were at their 
earliest and their loveliest: the chestnuts were 
in bloom: and the girl sat with hands folded 
in her lap, carried away by the spectacle of the 
abounding joy of spring. For the first time in 
all her youth she felt the joy of life. It fell 
upon her in waves: it made her faint: it filled 
‘her with a new emotion, Shall we ever become 
too old to remember the joy of life in adoles- 
cence—the yearning after we know not what— 
the happiness of the sunshine, the air, the 
‘water, the green trees, the birds—the fullness 
and the sweetness and the innocence of it—the 
, consciousness of understanding for the first time 
what life means—how happy it may be—if the 
gods permit—how glorious and how abundant 
are Nature’s gifts to bless the living? We 
cannot thus clothe the thoughts of the young 
with words: youth is hardly conscious of them. 


| 


is no question of 


| 
| 
| 
|] am sure that Isabel could not describe the 


| 
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emotions that filled her soul. Words are only | carriage looking into the woods as we drove 
ssible long after the thing itself is over and | along the road. She was in a mood when the 


done with, and possible no longer. 
are old can never again feel that overwhelming, 
supreme, passionate joy of life; but we can 
remember—sometimes. When did it fall upon 
you, dear reader? Like the Wesleyans, let us 
exchange experiences. Were you alone? Was 
there a companion to share your passions? 
Was it on some bright day in early summer 
among woods and streams and the song of 
birds that this sense of an all-abundant nature 
and a life capable of feeling all, embracing all, 
receiving all, fell upon you, and carried you 
for a brief space—a space all too brief—beyond 
yourself ? 

Her face was flushed, and her eyes were 
bright, as that was their wont, her hands were 
tightly clutched, and her lips were parted. 
She was in a highly nervous condition when 
we started, Now she looked like one trying to 
repress some overmastering emotion. 

She sprang to her feet. ‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘I 
must run: [ cannot sit still” She threw out 
her arms, she was carried away, she was drunk 
with the new-born joy of life. ‘I must sing,’ 
She lifted up her voice, her clear full voice, 
and sang—and—wonderful to relate—she sang 
the words of a hymn: 


‘O, God of Hosts, the mighty Lord, 
How lovely is the place, 

Where Thou, enthroned in glory, show’st 
The brightness of Thy face !’ 


‘Isabel !’ I cried, ‘you are transformed !’ 
She was: not the finest actress in the whole 


We who! soul needs silence. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Had I known that she 
would be so deeply moved, I think I should 
have hesitated to bring her to such a place. 
The mind of a maiden is too delicate an 
instrument for the rough hand of man. He 
cannot touch the strings, without fear of some- 
thing snapping. But her cheek was touched 
with colour and her eyes with light. 

We arrived at Chenies. There is a church 
here with tombs of the Russells. Isabel took 
no interest in them. There is an old manor- 
house, the most beautiful manor-house in 
England—a gem of a house built of red brick, 
with creepers all over it and a stately garden ; 
a house to dream of. But Isabel cared nothing 
at all about the house, and showed no interest 
or curiosity in the noble House of Russell. 
There were the ruins of a small Religious 
House at the back. Isabel took no interest in 
the monks or nuns, who once lived in this 
house, nor in the ruins, nor in the little re- 
constructions of the house which I attempted. 
But beside the ruins at the back there is a 
wood, and here we walked in the shade, look- 
ing out between the trees at the breadths of 
sunshine beyond, and up into the branches 
above at the gleaming sunlight, and between 
the leaves. She wanted nothing more than just 
the peace of the wood and the glory of the 
sunshine. 

When I left her at last at her own door: 
‘We are home again,’ she said. ‘Thank you, 
oh! so much, It has come with me all the 
way home. I hope it will stay with me? 


world could so change herself in a moment of | Good-night, George.’ 
time: not the greatest queen of Tragedy could | 


so stand with outstretched arms, with flaming 


cheek, and parted lips—as if to welcome and | 


to drink in all—all—all that Nature had 
wherewith to bless the living. It lasted a 
moment only. Then her arms dropped and 
the colour went out of her cheek, and I caught 
her as she fell, and laid her gently on the 
grass, I ran down to the river and_ brought 
back a hat full of water, and touched her fore- 
head with a few drops. She quickly recovered 
and sat up. 

‘Where am I? What has happened? she 
cried. ‘Oh! what has happened ?’ 

‘Nothing serious, Isabel. Keep quite quiet. 
The heat—or the sun—or the strangeness was 
too much for you. Perhaps you had better lie 
back for a little.’ 

‘No—no’—she got up. ‘I must have fainted. 
Why did I faint? Oh! I am so ashamed of 
myself. I cannot understand why I fainted.’ 

‘Well, Isabel, when an ancient Greek met 
the great God Pan in the forest, he instantly 
fell dead. So that you ought not to be sur- 
prised that you merely fainted when you first 
saw great Pan’s dominion. Will you rest a 
little longer ?” 

‘No, I am quite recovered. Let us go on for 
fear I should faint again.’ 

So we walked on, through the rest of the 
_ and came out close to the common called 

orley. Here the carriage was waiting for us, 
and we drove the rest of the way. 

Isabel was very silent. She lay back in the 


What had come with her? I believe she 
meant the new-born feeling of the beauty and 
the joy of the world. 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTMENTS BY 
NOMINATION. 


A very large number of posts in the Civil 
Service are filled by nomination, the appoint- 
ment of course being made subject to the 
nominee passing a qualifying examination. Such 
situations, however, may be offered for competi- 
tion at the discretion of the head of the de- 
partment concerned. In this class, which is by 
no means an unimportant one, we have such 
appointments as those of prison-warder, post- 
man, storekeeper, and matron, as well as more 
remunerative situations like those of fishery 
officer, prison-governor, and vice-consul, 

A further class of nomination appointments 
was provided for by an Order in Council in 
June 1870, which, while establishing the system 
of open competition, empowered the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners to dispense wholly or parti- 
ally with examination, on receiving evidence 
satisfactory to them that the candidate possessed 
the necessary qualifications. The knowledge and 
ability deemed requisite are wholly or in part 
professional, or otherwise peculiar, and not ordi- 
narily to be acquired in the Civil Service. 
Hence we find such appointments as demon- 
strator and instructor to the Admiralty, dispenser 
to the Chelsea Hospital, and trades-warder in 
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our prisons, made by simple nomination. It is 
at once seen that it would be neither expedi- 
ent nor beneficial to fill situations like these by 
means of either limited or open competition. 

In regard to many vacancies, however, the 
system of limited competition is taken advan- 
tage of, candidates being nominated by the 
heads of the departments in which the vacancies 
exist. To obtain any situation where nomina- 
tion is concerned, influence, direct or indirect, 
is indispensable. The necessary nomination 
having been secured, the applicant in due course 
receives notice from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners as to the time and place of examina- 
tion, the latter being usually in London for 
all offices in England, Edinburgh for Scotland, 
and Dublin for Ireland. A considerable period 
often elapses between the promise of nomina- 


tion and the day of examination, which of | 


course depends entirely upon the time when 
the next vacancy in the office occurs. It must 
be understood that a nomination is not actually 
made until a vacancy exists. 


our candidates for each post vacant, but the 
ordeal is on the whole much less severe than 
when the examinations are open. 

One of the most attractive of these limited 
competitions is that for British Museum assist- 
ants. The limits of age are eighteen and 
twenty, and the examination fee is £4. Right 
of nomination is vested in the three principal 
trustees of the museum—namely, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
addition to the usual subjects of Civil Service 
examination, candidates are tested in one ancient 
and in one modern language, and in any 
other subjects which the trustees may prescribe. 


These additional scientific or literary subjects | 


vary according to the particular branch of the 
museum in which the vacancy occurs. On 
an average there would be from two to 
four vacancies annually. Second-class assistants 
receive £120 per annum, which rises to £450, 
and several assistants receive additional allow- 
ances for extra work. In the higher depari- 
ment there are eight assistant-keepers with 
salaries ranging to £600, and twelve keepers with 
salaries rising to £750. 

Perhaps equally popular situations, and pos- 
sibly quite as desirable, are clerkships in either 
House of Parliament. In 1887 the 
House of Commons, Sir Reginald Palgrave, intro- 
duced the system of limited competition. There 
are usually one or two vacancies annually, and 
the obligatory part of the examination, besides 
the usual subjects, embraces Constitutional His- 
tory and Latin, while the optional subjects in- 
clude Greek, French, German, and Mathematics, 
of which subjects the candidate may attempt 
two only. The examination fee is £6, and the 
limits of age are nineteen and_ twenty-five. 
Clerks between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
four, whose parents do not reside in London 
or the vicinity, must be provided with such 
a place of residence as shall meet with the 
approval of the Clerk of the House of Commons. 

he whole clerical staff in this House numbers 
thirty-four, and the salaries run from £100, the 
figure at which a junior begins, to £1000, at 


In limited com- | 
etitions there are usually at least three or | 


In | 


lerk of the | 


SO 
which the remuneration of the principal clerk | 
culminates. The staff of clerks in the House | 
of Lords is smaller, but is recruited in a similar | 
way, the only important difference in the | 
examinations being that French is in this | 
case compulsory, Italian taking its place among 
the optional subjects. In the House of Lords 
staff there are eighteen clerks, with salaries 
running from £100, to that of the chief, who 
yearly draws £1200. Besides these, many have 
extra allowances which run from £25 to £450, 
Vacancies occur but seldom; there has been no 
appointment made since 1890. 

For the situation of paymaster in the navy, 
the daily rate of pay runs from fourteen to 
thirty-three shillings. This post is reached 
through that of assistant-clerk, appointments as 
such being made by limited competition, with 
the exception that one candidate is admitted 
annually on passing a test examination. This 
candidate is selected by the Board of Admiralty 
from sons of deserving officers of the navy ; ail 
other candidates must be nominated by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. Two examinations 
are held annually ; and a fee of £1 is charged. 
The limits of age are set down as fifteen and 
seventeen. The test examination includes French 
| and auiaoun, while the optional subjects 
embrace Mathematics, Latin, German, Spanish 
/or Italian, and Elementary Physics. Assistant- 
clerks get two shillings and sixpence per day, 
and after one year’s service, are rated clerk, 
_on which their pay + becomes four _ shillings, 
After three years’ further service, and on pass- 
ing a test examination, a clerk becomes assist- 
| ant-paymaster, when his daily remuneration runs 
from five to eleven shillings and sixpence. 

Before leaving clerkships, we may glance at 
those of the Foreign Office which are obtained 
by limited competition. In 1891 it was decided 
that these appointments should be interchange- 
able with attachéships in the Diplomatic Service, 
and the entrance examinations were then made 
the same. The limits of age are nineteen and 
twenty-five, and the nomination rests with the 
Foreign Secretary. The scheme of examination 
embraces French, German, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Latin, and the History of Europe. In 
1892 Shorthand was added by direction of Lord 
| Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary. The examin- 
ation in modern languages is of a very searching 
| character. Vacancies are few—about four annu- 


|years; then they take the place of third 


secretaries with a salary of £150. Second 


pects of clerks are excellent, for the Diplo- 
matic Service comprises one hundred and thirty- 
two members, and £1000 is by no means an 
uncommon salary. 
isters with salaries running from £1250 to 
£6000, while those of ambassadors vary from 
£5500 to £9000 a year. It is noteworthy that 
the British ambassadors now at Washington and 
Constantinople respectively, commenced _ their 
careers as junior clerks in the Foreign Office. 


ally—and an examination fee of £6 is demanded. | 
| Attachés receive no salary until they serve two | 


secretaries receive £300 to £500, while com- | 
mercial attachés get £1000 to £1300. The pros- | 


There are twenty-six min- | 


inspectorates whose members are admitted by 
limited competition. The first we may notice 


We now come to consider a whole array of | 
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is the Assistant-inspectorship of Mines. The 
limits of age are twenty-three and _ thirty-five, 
and the examination fee is £6. The right of 
nomination rests with the Home Secretary, and 
a condition of nomination is that, within five 
years previous to his appointment, a candidate 
must have been employed for two years under- 
ground in a mine. The principal subject of 
examination is, of course, theoretical and 
ractical acquaintance with mines and mining. 
he staff consists of twenty-six assistants, with 
salaries rising from £300 to £400, and thirteen 
inspectors, who yearly draw from £600 to 
£800. 

More attractive, because the chances of pro- 
motion are trebled, are the Inspectorships of | 
Factories and Workshops. Formerly, persons | 
having no special knowledge of factories were | 
nominated to fill this post, but of late years 
the appointments have been given to practical | 
men. The chief subjects of examination are a | 
practical acquaintance with factories and 
workshops, Applied Mechanics, and the Factory 
and Workshop Acts. About two vacancies occur 
annually. The limits of age are twenty-one 
and thirty, but the higher limit is raised to 
thirty-eight in the case of candidates who have | 


| 


Sometimes, as is also the case with 
Inspectors of Mines, the situations are filled by 
simple nomination. The staff numbers sixty-nine, 
and junior inspectors get £200 a year, which 
rises to £300. First-class inspectors get as 
much as £500, while there are five sub-inspec- 
tors with salaries rising to £700, and one chief- 
inspector with an income of £1200. 

A new class of appointments was established 
in 1893—that of Assistant-inspector of Factories ; 
and twenty-five of these have since been ap- 
pointed, while a few vacancies may be expected 
annually. The subjects of examination are 
elementary, with the exception that some ac- 
quaintance with laws relating to workshops and 
actories is asked, The limits of age are twenty- 
one and forty, and the examination fee is ten 
shillings. The salary commences at £100, and 
rises by £5 annually to £150. 

From inspecting and sub-inspecting mines and 
factories is an easy transition to assisting to 
inspect our educational institutions. It is pleas- 
ing to note that a very considerable change 
was recently made in the examination for 
Assistant-inspectors of Schools. The subjects, 
beside the usual elementary ones, now include 
two ancient and two modern languages, and 
Elementary Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics. 
The limits of age are twenty-five and_thirty- 
five, and candidates are selected by the Education 
Department—nomination virtually resting with | 
the chief-inspectors—from among those certified 
teachers who are in actual service, and who} 
either have been trained for two years and 
obtained a ‘first division? or are university 
graduates. The scale of salary is £150 to £300, 
with prospects of promotion to sub-inspector- 
ships, with incomes rising to £500, There are 
one hundred and sixty-two assistants in England, 
and twenty-one in Scotland. There are about 
seven vacancies annually. Inspectors in Eng- 
land and Scotland are appointed by simple 
nomination. In Ireland the scheme of exam- 


ination, which has hitherto been very elaborate, 
is at present under revision. 

Considering the troublous times that Ireland 
has seen, we must allow that the Inspectors in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary are an important 
body of men. The staff numbers two hundred 
and fifty-nine, and the salaries run from those 
of third-class district inspectors at £125, to 
those of county inspectors, which rise to £450. 
Cadets are heed to fill vacancies—which 
usually number about eight annually—in this 
force. The right of nomination is vested in the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; competitions, how- 
ever, limited to the sons of constabulary 
officers, are also held. The limits of age are 
twenty-one and twenty-six ; but if a candidate can 
show specially qualifying service as an officer 
in the army or navy, or in a police force, he 


|may be admitted up to the age of twenty-eight. 


A minimum height of five feet six inches is 
required. The fee for examination is £2, and 
the subjects include Latin, French, Elementary 
Principles of Law, and Law of Evidence. Suc- 
cessful candidates must be provided with an 
allowance of £50 a year to supplement their 
pay while under instruction. 

An important branch of the service yet 
remains to be noticed—that of the newly-estab- 
lished body of female typewriters. Those who 
had hitherto been employed temporarily were 
in 1894 placed upon the permanent establish- 
ment of the Civil Service, and typists are now 
employed in at least a dozen offices. 

Candidates must be nominated by the head 
of the office in which they wish to serve. The 
limits of age are eighteen and thirty, and the 
subjects of examination include a few element- 
ary branches and typewriting. The initial salary 
is sixteen shillings during the first year, which 
is spent on probation ; then seventeen shillings, 
rising two shillings a week yearly to twenty- 
five shillings. A superintendent may be ap- 
pointed in any office where more than two 
women are employed ; and where more than six 
are employed, two superintendents may be ap- 
emage A  superintendent’s salary will rise 
rom twenty-six shillings weekly to thirty 


shillings, and where more than ten are em- 
ployed, to thirty-five shillings. 
There is no doubt but that this branch of 


civil employment may yet be very greatly 
extended. Its rise will be anxiously watched 
by many, among whom, perhaps, we may 


reckon the typewriter manufacturers. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue week following the visit of the delegate, 
as just described, was an_ eventful one. On 
Monday, our bran-new woolshed, which had been 
fitted with the latest sheep-shearing machinery, 
was burned to the ground: on Wednesday, 
another paddock on the western side of the 
homestead was fired, and twenty thousand more 
sheep perished in the flames, while on Thursday, 
four of our best cows were discovered by one 
of the overseers hamstrung and dead. 

Seeing that matters were growing more and 
more serious, I got up the best horse we had 
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on the station, a magnificent animal, as clean | nearly an hour, thinking over my troubles, then 
bred as Eclipse, standing nearly sixteen hands, | all being quiet I sauntered down the garden 
and stabled him in a shed adjoining our pri-' path, through the little wicket-gate, and out 
vate kitchen. Here he was kept in continual | past the peppermint hedge towards the build- 
readiness, for we never knew when we might! ings in the rear of the homestead. It was a 
have to send off to the township for assist- lovely night, bright starlight, with not a sound 
ance, |in the air, save a faint wind rustling in the 
In this fashion those long summer days went | long grass, and a curlew whistling in a water- 
slowly by. From morning till night we were | hole by the creek. I propped myself against 
busily engaged doing the best we could for|a post of the store veranda and lit my pipe, 
the stock in the paddocks adjoining the home-| After a while the kitchen clock struck two, 
stead. It was little, however, that we could and on hearing it, my smoke being finished, I 
accomplish even there, while outside a radius was in the act of returning to the house 
of a few miles we were absolutely power- to call the next sentry, when, to my _ horror 
less. The anxiety was awful, and every week | and astonishment, I heard a noise behind the 
the mailman brought us more and more, building. Next moment, out of the darkness 
alarming news from other parts of the colony. | rode half-a-dozen men, On the thick dust 
From him we learned that troops had been | their horses made no noise, and had I not 
ordered up from the capital, and that on two leapt back into the shadow, they must certainly 
oceasions they had been within an ace of have seen me. As it was, they passed within 
coming into actual conflict with the strikers; half-a-dozen paces of where I stood. It took 
woolsheds and stations were still being burned | me some moments to collect my senses, but 
in all directions; the piles of two railway | when I did, I saw that there was a man in 
bridges had been cut through in hope of destroy- | command, and that he was busily engaged dis- 
ing the military en route to the scene of the tributing his men at equal distances round 
worst disturbances ; while from another quarter , the house. 
came news that, during her husband’s absence from} One glance was sufficient to show me the 
his camp, a non-unionist’s wife had been tarred | awkwardness of the — in which I was 
and feathered in broad daylight by some fiends | placed. Unless I could manage to creep across 
in human shape. Serious rioting had occurred the open space between the sentries, and so 
in Charleville and Hughenden, and, it was said, | reach the house to give the alarm, those in- 
an order had gone forth from the strike execu- | side might be canal without having a chance 
tive, in the event of other measures proving | to defend themselves. At any cost I felt I must 
futile, to set fire to the country and so burn | get in and warn them. 
the squatters out. No one could overestimate| Now, before proceeding further with my 
the anxiety of the time. At Kalaman we ate | story, I must udev to explain to you the 
our meals with our rifles within reach of our | lie of the country. In front of the house and 
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hands, never went beyond the garden fence 
without revolvers in our belts, while the 
slightest suspicious noise in the night was _suffi- 
cient to bring every man out of his bed and 
into the veranda with his finger on the trigger 
of his rifle. Those who had wives and children 
had occasion to be doubly anxious, for who knew 
what might not happen even in an hour’s neces- 
sary absence from home. And every day the 
strain was growing greater. For ourselves the 
bursting of the storm came even sooner than 
we expected. 

How well I remember that night! 

It had been a close sultry day, and as we 
were all worn out, we went to bed earlier than 
usual, leaving Jameson, the overseer, on watch. | 
A little before midnight I heard him come along 
the veranda and tap at my door to let me 
know that it was my turn to mount guard. 
I rose accordingly, and having dressed myself, | 
went out into the veranda. 

‘You’ve not heard anybody about, I sup- 
pose?’ I said, as I took possession of the cane | 
chair he had vacated, and propped my rifle | 
against the wall close to my oak 

‘Not a soul, he answered ; ‘it’s all as quiet 
as the grave. The wind got up a bit about | 
eleven, but it soon died away again, otherwise | 
I’ve not heard a sound.’ 

‘All right. Now you’d better turn in as 
soon as you can. Good-night.’ | 

‘Good-night,’ he answered, and went away to | 
his room. | 

After he had left me I sat where I was for | 


| frightened me. 


on two sides was my private garden, at the 
rear the kitchen, the well, and the stable we 
had fitted up for the horse mentioned else- 
where. Round all these buildings ran a stout 
wire fence shaded by luxuriant peppermint 
trees. Thus to reach the house from te store, 
where I now stood, I should have to pass over 
a broad strip of open ground, crawl through 
the fence, and then cross the garden without 
exciting attention. To do this I could see 
would be an exceedingly difficult business. 

To right and left of me, seeming to tower 
up almost to the clouds, were two sentries. I 
gauged my distance carefully, and then threw 
myself down flat upon my stomach, and —_ 
to wriggle my way between them. Every few 
oaks 7 was compelled to stop for breath, and 
then I lay and listened with my whole being 
in my ears. But the thumping of my own 
heart, the rattle of their horses’ bits, and the 
faint sighing of the night wind across the plain, 
were the only sounds I could hear. But what 
puzzled me most was the enemy’s reason for 
not making some further move. Their inaction 
(It turned out later that they 
were only the advance guard of a larger body, 
and were waiting for the others to come up 
before commencing operations.) 

At last, after what seemed an eternity of 
crawling, I reached the fence and began to 
wriggle myself between the wires. Their trem- 
bling and rattling brought my heart into my 
mouth more than once, but seemed to attract 
no attention from those mysterious black masses 
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| sitting so still and silent in the darkness. As 
| soon as I was on the other side, I rested for 
| a few moments in the shelter of the trees, and 
then, taking advantage of every, bush, and 
| quaking with fear every time a twig snapped 
| or a pebble rattled, I resumed my crawl to the 
house. At last, breathless and exhausted, I 
stood within the veranda. Still, the enemy 
| showed no sign of action. 

As soon as I recovered myself a little, I 
made my way to the chief overseer’s room. He 
_was sleeping placidly, so taking him by the 
arm, I shook him till he woke, and then 
oured into his ears the news of the disaster 
which had befallen us. 

‘How many of them are there, do you 

| think?’ he asked, when I had finished. 
‘I’m sure I can’t say,’ I replied, ‘but I 
| should think there are at least a dozen round 
| the house and possibly as many more behind. 
It’s a nasty lookout !’ 

‘You don’t intend to give the free-men up 
to them, I suppose ?’ 

‘Of course not. The men have stuck by me 
and I shall stick by them. If we hand them 
over, God alone knows what will happen to 
them. No; our best plan would be to put 
somebody up on the horse and send him off at 
once to Karabee, as hard as he can go, for the 
mounted police. They are camped just outside 
the township, and, though it’s nearly forty 
miles, a good horseman ought to be able to do 
it in, say, two hours and a half, or at most 
three hours. If he gets through all right we 
should have the troopers here by breakfast-time.’ 

‘Until then we ought surely to be able to 
keep them at bay.’ 

Vou approve of my plan? I’m glad of that. 
Now whom had we better send? 

‘There are only three of us who could pos- 
sibly go. It would never do to send one of 
the free hands. 
for a certainty on the way.’ 

‘But we can’t spare a man. Look here, why 
not send Billy? I believe the young rascal 
would prove trustworthy, and there’s no doubt 
he can ride as none of us can.’ 

‘Do you think it is wise to trust so much 
to so small a boy? 

‘I'll give him a note to take. 
we can trust Billy,’ 

‘Then let us go and wake him at once.’ 

Together we went down the passage to the 
little cubbyhole where Billy had slept since his 
romotion to the house. He lay curled up in 
is blankets, like a dormouse in his nest, fast 
asleep, with the butt of his beloved revolver 
peeping from beneath his pillow. When we 
woke inn, his surprise was most comical ; he 
sat up, rubbing his eyes and blinking like a 
young opossum. 

‘Billy,” I said sternly, as soon as I saw he 
was sufficiently awake to understand, ‘do you 
think you are to be trusted ?” 

‘I dunno, what for? replied Billy with his 
habitual caution. 

‘To go on the chestnut with a letter to the 
Inspector of police at Karabee. The unionists 
are out, and if they catch you they’ll skin you 
alive. If you get through you’ll save—well, 
you'll save the baby’s life and ours too. If 


Yes, I believe 


He’d be caught and murdered — 


you don’t, we’ll all be dead by breakfast-time. 
Save us, Billy, and I’ll give you Gipsey’s foal, 
and anything else you like to ask me.’ 

Billy hesitated for a moment and then, as if 
an idea had struck him, said: ‘Will yer let me 
take the baby out for to play by the creek? 

‘Yes—you shall take him out.’ 

‘True as ever? 

‘True as ever!’ 

‘Then I’ll go just as soon as I’ve got on 
my trousies.’ 

‘You’re not afraid ?” 

‘No, I ain’t afeard !’ 

I helped him to complete his attire, while 
the overseer went out into the veranda to 
reconnoitre. As soon as the boy was ready I 
told him to remain where he was till I called 
/him, and then, with the overseer at my heels, 
‘crept softly down the central passage and across 
the yard to the horse’s stable. The noble 
beast was lying down when we opened the 
door, but on seeing us he rose to his feet with 
a scramble. 

‘Are you aware that they have posted men 
at both the gates?’ asked my companion as he 
handed me the bridle. ‘How on earth will 
Billy get out?” 

‘I don’t know,’ I replied, ‘but we’ll find a 
way for him somehow, even if he has to jum 
the bare wire. We’ll bind this brute’s feet with 
flannel and take him through the house to the 
front veranda; the fence is lower on that side, 
and the sentries are farther apart. Give me 
up that girth.’ 

In less than five minutes we had the horse 
saddled and ready. His feet were swathed in 
bandages, so that he made no noise when we 
brought him out of the stable and took him 
across the yard to the house. To persuade him 
to mount the three small steps that led into 
the back veranda was a matter of some diffi- 
culty, but this once accomplished, he walked 
through the house as if it were the entrance 
to his own loose box. But in spite of our pre- 
cautions, his, muffled tread was sufficiently loud 
to do one bit of harm; it roused my wife and 
brought her with a frightened face to her bed- 
room door. 
| ‘Oh! what is the matter? she cried on find- 
‘ing the animal almost filling the little passage. 
‘What are you going to do with that horse ?’ 
| ‘Hush, dear, I whispered, ‘don’t speak so 
loud. The unionists , surrounded — the 

house and I am going to send Billy off to 
Karabee for the police. Go back into your 
room, there’s a good girl, and keep quiet. 
| Above all, don’t show a light.—Now, 5 A nary 
bring Billy here.’ 

| The overseer disappeared in the direction of 
|the boy’s room, and I was left alone with the 
| impatient horse, who immediately began to toss 
| his head and to paw the floor as if wondering 
| what on earth this extraordinary conduct might 
jmean. As I have already said, he was a fine 
|animal, quite thoroughbred, standing upwards 
lof sixteen hands, and as fast, if not faster, than 
janything in the district. Besides this, he was 
as surefooted as a cat, had the courage of a 
lion, and could jump like a stag. 

In less than a minute Jameson returned with 
Billy ; the free hands who had learned what 
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had happened accompanied them, and stared | 
at the horse as if they had never seen such | 
an animal before. 

‘I’ve changed my mind about the note, 
Billy, I said, as the youngster came to my) 
side. ‘If they caught you, it would never do 
for any writing to be found on you, so you 
must make your way to Karabee as best you 
can, and as soon as you get there, ask for 
the Inspector of police. Tell him that Kala- 
man station has been stuck up by the unionists, 
and beg him to come over as fast as his troopers 
can ride. Say we think we can hold out till 
breakfast-time, but not a minute longer. Now 


let me hear what message you are going to 


give him !’ 

Billy replied after his own fashion, and when 
he had finished, I opened the front door and 
led the horse out, across the veranda and down 
into the garden. Then the bandages were re- 
moved from his feet, and he was ready for his 
journey. 

It was not until Billy was about to be hoisted | 
into the saddle that 1 discovered he had orna- 
mented himself with my best pair of spurs. I 
did not stop, however, to inquire how he had 
obtained them, but lifted him up and arranged 
his stirrup leathers to his satisfaction. 

‘Now listen to me, I said. ‘The unionists 
are all round the garden fence and at the gates, 
so you’ll have to be careful how you go. You 
know that the horse can jump, so you must 
take him across the tennis-court, and at the, 
fence between the two peppermint trees that 
were broken last week. Jump at the post, | 
he’ll clear it, then head across the plain for | 
the Twenty Mile Crossing. Don’t spare him | 
on the way, and remember that you’re trusted to- | 
night to save us all. Now go, and God bless you,’ 

For a moment we had a view of the queer 
little figure perched like a monkey on the top 
of the big horse, then there was a wild plunge, 


a clatter of hoofs upon the garden walk, a/ 


rush in the darkness, and next moment a shrill 
little voice crying ‘Over’ This was followed 
by a rattling of fence-wires, a sudden silence, 
and then the sound of steady galloping on the 
plain beyond. This comforting noise, however, 
was soon drowned in the shouts of the enemy, 
and one rifle-shot. But Billy, we knew, was 
well out of danger by this time and riding 
for our lives and his own to Karabee. 


HIDDEN 


Srortes of hidden treasures 
possessed a mysterious 


TREASURE. 
have 


always 
charm, and held a 
prominent place in the romance and traditions 


of most countries. But, unfortunately, in many 
cases such tales are not only wanting in 
corroborative proof, but must be regarded as | 
more or less apocryphal, founded on little or 
no basis of fact. But that all kinds of treasures 
lie concealed in the strangest and most unob- 
trusive spots cannot be doubted; especially as, 
in years gone by, the earth oftentimes was the 
bank to which owners confided their money 
and valuables, and it would be impossible to 


was only natural when it is remembered how, 
in consequence of civil commotions, many 4 
home was in danger of being robbed of its 
most costly belongings. This circumstance 


| would account for the secretion of treasure 


hoards in buildings, traditions relating to which 
are associated with many of our old family 
mansions, According to an entry given by | 
Pepys in his Diary, a large amount was | 
supposed to be buried in his day, and he gives | 
an amusing account of the hiding of his own | 
money by his wife and father when the Dutch 

fleet was supposed to be in the Medway. And | 
a curious old story is told by Thomas of 

Walsingham, which dates as far back as the | 
fourteenth century. A certain Saracen physi- | 
cian came to Earl Warren to ask permission to | 
| kill a dragon which had its den at Bromfield, | 
near Ludlow, and had committed great ravages in | 
the earl’s lands. The dragon was overcome, 
but it transpired that a hoard of gold lay hid 
in his den. Some men of Herefordshire went 
by night to dig for the gold, and had just 
reached it when the retainers of the Earl of | 
Warren captured them and took possession of | 
the money for the earl. 

A legend of this kind was long associated 
with Bransil Castle, a stronghold of great 
antiquity about two miles from the Hereford- 
shire beacon. The tale goes that it was moated | 
round, and watched over by a black crow— | 
presumed to be an infernal spirit—in charge of 
a chest of money till discovered by the rightful 
‘owner. This chest, it is added, could not be 
dislodged without the mover being in possession 
of Lord Beauchamp’s bones. Similarly at 
Hulme Castle, formerly a seat of a branch of 
the Prestwich family. The hoard was generally 
supposed to have been hidden either in the 
hall itself, or in the grounds adjoining, and 
| was said to be protected by spells and incanta- 
| tions. Some years ago the hall was pulled 
| down, but although considerable care was taken 
| to search every spot, no money was discovered. 
|In the same way Stokesay Castle, Shropshire, 
| was reported to be possessed of a chest of 
‘treasure secreted in its vaults, but, as is only 
too often the case, no one has ever succeeded 
in discovering it. According to a local tradition 
the chest stands in the vaults still, and no 
one will ever be able to get possession of the 
chest till the key is found; and, as it is said 
in the neighbourhood, ‘it never will be found, 
let folks try as much as they please” A 
romantic story is told of Blenkinsopp Castle, 
which has long been haunted by a ‘white lady.’ 
It seems that its owner, Bryan de Blenkinsopp, 
had an inordinate love of wealth which ulti- 
mately wrecked his fortune; for his wife in a 
fit of anger had a chest of gold concealed that — 
took twelve of the strongest men to lift. Filled 
with remorse for her undutiful conduct, the | 


say how much wealth lies hid. Such a practice 


spirit of the unhappy woman is supposed ‘to | 


— 


pp, 
alti- 
na | 
that | 
Hed 
the | 


| “to | 


At Addleborough, Yorkshire, for instance, there 


| yow that he would carry his chest of gold 


_ the same sort, and there are few 
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wander amongst the crumbling ruins of the 

old castle, mourning over the accursed wealth 

of which its rightful owner was defrauded. 
These treasure-legends differ largely in detail. 


js the story of the giant who one day made a 


over Addleborough in spite of God or man. 
But the coffer fell from his shoulders, and 
forthwith Stainrag rose up and covered it, till 
some fortunate person shall see a face with 
the form of a hen and an ape, and without 
speaking shall draw out the long-buried hoard, 
Immediately above Churchill is the remarkable 
encampment of Dolbury, of which a_ local 
thyme as old as Leland’s days, makes it the 
depository of hid treasure, reminding us that: 


If Dolbury digged were 
Of gold should be the share. 


|ago have been found.’ 


years past, treasure-hunting has become by 
reason of them an important business with 
many of the Irish peasantry. 

In the south of Scotland, there has long 
been a tradition that vast treasures are hidden 
away beneath the ruins of Hermitage Castle— 
one of the most famous of the border keeps 
in the days of its splendour—but as they are 
supposed to be in the keeping of the Evil One, 
they are considered beyond redemption. At 
different times, various efforts have been made 
to dig for them, yet ‘somehow the elements 
always on such occasions contrived to produce 
an immense storm of thunder and lightning, 
and deterred the adventurers from proceeding, 
otherwise, it is said, the money would long 
Scotland has numerous 
legends of this description, some of which 
have been incorporated into its popular rhymes. 
Thus, on a certain farm in the parish of 
Lesmahagow, from time immemorial _ there 
existed a tradition that underneath a very 


In Ireland there are numerous legends of | 
old ruins in | 


| and about which excavations have not been 
made, at some time or another, in the expecta- | 
tion of finding hidden money; in some instances | 


the consequence has been the destruction of | 
the building which has been actually under- | 
mined. About three miles south of Cork, near | 
the village of Douglas, is a hill known as 
Castle Treasure, where ‘a crock of gold’ of 
immense value was supposed to be concealed. | 
Much excitement was caused, some years ago, 
by the discovery of a rudely-formed clay urn, | 
and two or three brazen implements; a cir- | 
cumstance which attracted for many months 
crowds to the spot. But, according to the 
popular belief, it is always a very difficult 
task to exhume such buried treasure, as some 
uncanny influence generally is experienced. 
There is an old legend current in County 
Meath that when the Danes departed, they hid 
large quantities of gold, still guarded by dogs 
and cats. There is a tradition that in a little 
round room in the moat of Diamos are nine 
kegs of gold guarded against all comers by a 
black dog as large as a calf, which has a 
white spot on its side. Whoever, it is said, 
intends to get the gold must first kill the dog 
by stabbing it three times in the white spot. 
Again, on the banks of a northern river, and 
near a small eminence, writes a correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, ‘is a beautiful 
green spot, on which two large moss-covered 
stones over six hundred feet apart are shown. 
A local legend says that two huge crocks of 
gold lie buried under these conspicuous land- 
marks, and that whenever a persistent effort 
has been made to dig round and beneath them, 
a@ monk has appeared in full habit, carrying 
a cross in his hand to warn off sacrilegious 
offenders.’ But many of these stories, as it has 
been observed, vary little in their details, 
beyond the actors and localities; although, in 


large stone was secreted a vast treasure in the 
shape of ‘a kettleful, a bootful, and a_bull- 
hide full of gold, all of which have been 
designated by the peasantry in the neighbour- 
hood, ‘Katie Nevie’s hoord, having given rise 
to the following doggerel : 


Between Dillerhill and Crossford 
There lies Katie Nevie’s hoord. 


There is a popular notion that underneath 
Largo Law in Fife there is a very rich mine 
of gold, which up to the present time has 
never been properly searched for. So convinced 
are, or were, the peasantry of the truth of this 
story, that, whenever the wool of a sheep’s side 
happens to be tinged with yellow, they main- 
tain that it has acquired this colour from 
having lain above the gold of the mine. There 
is also a legendary belief that there is con- 


;cealed at Tamleuchar Cross, in Selkirkshire, 


a highly valuable treasure, the situation of 


| Which is thus described by a popular rhyme: 


Atween the wat grund and the dry 
The gowd o’ Tamleuchar doth lie. 


For many ages past, a pot of gold is 
reported to have lain at the bottom of a pool 
beneath a fall of the rivulet underneath 
Craufurdland Bridge, about three miles from 
Kilmarnock. The last attempt made to recover 
this treasure was by the Laird of Craufurdland 
himself, who, at the head of a party of his 
domestics, emptied the pool of its contents by 
damming up the water, and had heard their 
instruments clink on the kettle, when a voice 
was heard saying : 

Pow, pow! 
Craufurdland tower’s in a low. 


Whereupon the party left the scene, but the 
fire was only a scare, and on returning to 
renew their operations they found the water 
falling over the linn in full force. According 
to Dr Chambers, ‘a later and well-authenticated 
effort to recover the treasure was interrupted 
by a natural occurrence in some _ respects 
similar.’ But legends of treasures concealed at 
the bottom of wells are of frequent occurrence ; 
and the ‘white ladies’ who dwell in the lakes, 


os 


wells, and seas of so many countries, are | 
owners of vast treasures, which oftentimes | 
cause many a hazardous enterprise. A local 
tradition tells us that, in a pool known as 
Wimlhill Pond at Acton, Suffolk, is secreted an 
iron chest of money, and that if any one 
throw a stone into the water, it will ring 
against the chest; a male white figure having 
been heard on several occasions to cry in 
accents of distress, ‘That’s mine!’ And a 
legend current in Shropshire, mentions an old 
buried well, at the bottom of which is a large 
hoard, which has long been supposed to lie 
hidden, or as a local rhyme expresses it: 


Near the brook of Bell 
There is a well 
Which is richer than any man can tell. 


Similar legends prevail to a large extent | 
abroad, and ‘The Isle of Yellow Sands’ derives | 
its chief interest from the traditions and 
fanciful tales which are related by the Indians 
concerning its vast hoards of mineral treasures, | 
Its shores, it is said, are covered with a heavy, 
shining yellow sand, which ‘they are persuaded 
is gold, but that the guardian spirit of the 
island will not permit any to be carried away.’ 
A great many years ago, it is reported that 
some sailors, driven by severe stress of weather 
upon the island, put a large quantity of the 
glittering treasure in their boats, and attempted 
to carry it off; but a gigantic spirit strode | 
into the water, and in a tone of thunder 
eneny commanded them to bring it 
rack, or else punishment would overtake | 
them : 

Listen, white man, go not there! 

Unseen spirits stalk the air; 

Ravenous birds their influence lend, 

Snakes defy, and kites defend— 

Touch, then, not the guarded lands 

Of the Isle of Yellow Sands, 


Likewise Drake in his Legends of New 
England tells how the fishermen on the Isles 
of Shoals used to affirm that spirits watched | 
over certain buried treasures on Appledore | 
Island ; and Sir Walter Scott says the Bucca- | 
neers occasionally killed a Spaniard or a slave, 
believing that his ghost would haunt the spot, 
and keep away treasure-hunters: 


Trust not, would his experience say, 

Captain or comrade with your prey, 

But seek some charnel, when at full, 

The moon gilds skeleton and skull; 

There dig, and tomb your precious heap, 

And bid the dead your treasure keep. 
Kill some slave 

Or prisoner on the treasure grave, 

And bid his discontented ghost 

Stalk nightly on his lonely post. 


In the same way, the Peruvian Indians have 


many of these treasure-legends, and maintain | 


that the rich hoards of wealth concealed in 
emerald mines are specially guarded over by 
evil spirits; and Stevenson, speaking of the 
emerald mine in the neighbourhood of Los 
Esmeraldos, writes: ‘I never visited it owing 
to the superstitious dread of the natives, who 
assured me it was enchanted, and guarded by 
a dragon which poured forth thunder and 
lightning on those who dared to ascend the 
river.’ 
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treasures of a 


The Ceylon Times, in a paper on the, 


subject, says that ‘it is the belief of all 
Orientals that hidden treasures are under the | 
beings. The | 
Singhalese, however, divide the charge between | 


guardianship of supernatural 


demons and cobra da capellos. Various charms 


are resorted to by those who wish to gain the | 
a sacrifice, | 


treasures, the demons requiring 
Blood of a human being is the most important, 
but, as far as it is known, the Cappowas have 
hitherto confined themselves to the sacrifice of 
a white cock, combining their blood with their 
own, drawn by a slight puncture in the hand 
or foot. Instances of this kind might be 


easily multiplied, so widespread is the legendary 


belief in the existence of wealth secreted in 
the earth ; and which only too frequently defies 
discovery. And yet, as is well known, at one 
time or another, many an expedition has been 
organised to recover what must be regarded as 
purely mythical character, 
Hence, it is no matter of surprise that such 
searches have been only too frequently under- 
taken in vain, large sums of money having 
been thrown away after an utterly bootless 
enterprise. 

On the Continent legends of hidden treasures 
are equally numerous, and are found under a 
variety of forms. According to a Danish 
tradition, at Daugstrup, not far from Viborg, 
there is a barrow under which a large copper 


kettle full of money is supposed to be con- | 
On one occasion some peasants had | 


cealed. 
nearly succeeded in unearthing this treasure, 
when one of them forgetting to keep silence 
let it slip; and, although many efforts have 
been made to recover it, they have never been 
attended with success, 


Treasure Digger : 


But if a word thou utter 
It vanishes again. 


The little island of Fuur is said to contain 


vast treasures which, in days gone, were thought | 


to be under fairy guardianship. And even 


nowadays when the _ shepherds 


invisible beings 
secreted money 


locking and unlocking the 
chests. ‘To quote a further 


| instance, another legend tells how in a valley 
called Lodal, a light was seen burning every | 


night. It happened that a Holsteiner came to 


the place, it having been revealed to him in a | 


dream that on the spot where a light was to 
be seen burning he should dig and find a 
treasure. Accordingly, he dug and found in 
the earth a huge copper kettle full of gold, of 


‘which he took possession, but from that time 


the light ceased to burn. 

Space will not permit us to do more than 
allude to a further kind of treasure-legends, 
whereby all sorts of hidden wealth are said to 
be revealed at certain periods of the year. 


Thus Russian traditions tell how at midnight, | 


on the eve of the Epiphany, wondrous treasures 
are disclosed to certain favoured 
belief which formerly prevailed in this country 
in connection with Midsummer-day. But ideas 
of this kind form an_ extensive field of 


legendary lore, and deserve to be separately 


In digging up such | 
hidden treasure the strictest silence is necessary, | 
for as Oehlenschliiger says in his poem of The | 


place their | 
ears to the ground they fancy they can hear | 


mortals, a | 


agair 


—— 
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been more especially to enumerate some of the 
treasure-legends associated with certain localities. 


MY TADPOLES. 


Ir may seem to many a curious taste, but I 
am quite devoted to frogs, and in the early 
spring I always try to become the happy pos- 
sessor of a lump of their spawn. Other 2 ond 
of the household look upon me as a_ harmless 
lunatic, call my treasures ‘messes,’ and there is 
a tendency on the part of the family nose to 
turn heavenwards in scorn; but one gets used 
to such lack of sympathy in time, and year 
after year the broad window-sill in my bed- 
room supports a large bell glass, containing my 
strange pets. 

It was the 25th of March, last year, before 
I could procure any spawn. But in other 
seasons I have found it quite a month earlier. 
At first it is merely an irregular mass of trans- 
parent eggs, each one perfectly round and with 
a black spot in the centre. In about two 
days the spots lose their circular form, and 
every day become slightly longer, until it is 
easy to distinguish the head from the tail; and 
in their impatience to taste the joys of freedom, 
the tadpoles twist and turn quite merrily. 


began a startling proof of the statement that 
Nature never wastes anything, for the newly- 


jelly which had hitherto formed their cradle. 
At this stage they are more like animated 
tea-leaves than anything else. All day long, 
their tailk—I might almost say their whole 
bodies, for it is hard to decide where the tail 
begins — are wagging, and all day long the 
gelatinous mass is becoming less and less; only 
at night are they still, and then even the prox- 
imity of a lighted candle fails to rouse them. 
Their breathing is now carried on by means 
of branchie, or external gills like branching 
whiskers, which are situated on either side behind 
the head. In about a week one branchia disap- 
pears; I believe every one of my large family 
—there were about one thousand of them—lost 
his right whisker first. In some seasons the 


les in the same piece of spawn seem actuated 
y the same laws, and what one does, they 
all do. 
vanishes, 
absorbed into a cavity behind the head which 
is closed by a flap of skin, and now for the re- 
mainder of his tadpole life each little animated 
tea-leaf breathes with covered gills—ultimately 
superseded, in the full-grown frog, by lungs. 

Strictly speaking, all aquatic specimens 
should be kept in water as nearly resembling 
their natural habitat as possible, but tadpoles 
make their homes in stagnant water which is too 
strongly scented to be welcomed in a bedroom 
or sitting-room ; so I provide my children with 
the kind I should prefer living in myself, and 
having thus deprived them of countless dainty 
morsels on which they would naturally fatten, 
I have to find some substitute, or the tragedy 
of the Kilkenny cats would be enacted over 
again. So small pieces of meat are hung over 


treated ; the purpose of the present paper having | the edge of the glass by means of a piece of 


cotton, and allowed to rest on the surface of 
the water where the tadpoles attack it greedily. 
It can hardly be said that they eat the meat, 
but they suck away the nourishing part of it 
and leave only the fine thread-like foundation. 
I have fed them on various kinds, and found 
them equally pleased with all except veal. 
My solitary attempt with the fatted calf was 
not happy. Perhaps, like ourselves, tadpoles 
suffer from indigestion. Mine were certainly 
seriously indisposed after dining on roast veal, 
and they lay on the water as if their lives had 


; suddenly become a burden to them—some died, 


aud were at once devoured by their more 


| robust comrades. 


A wonderful spirit of tidiness seems to per- 
vade the tadpole world. They always eat what- 
ever has become useless—their own eggs, their 
superfluous companions; even those who are 


/only weakly are cleared out of the way, and 


By the 4th of April they were tree, and then | 


the victims take it all as a matter of course. 
I have disturbed a strong member of the com- , 
munity just as he had begun to dine off the 
tail of a weaker brother, but the sufferer has 
not troubled to escape—he simply waited till 
the fratricide returned to complete his deadly 
work. For some time there is no grave change 
in the tadpoles. They simply grow and become 
so far transparent that their internal mechanism, 


which consists of one coil of intestines, is plainly 


escaped babies promptly set to work to eat the 


visible. When, however, they are about three 
months old, a careful observer can distinguish 
a tiny foot on either side of the base of the 
tail. These grow slowly, but seem unable to 
move independently until shortly before the 


| border land is passed which leads to perfect 


froghood. The hind legs have reached their 
full size before the front ones appear, and 
while the feet grow slowly, the hands are 
ready-made and can be used at once. For 
a day or two they can be seen under the 
skin before they venture forth, and their pos- 
sessor is very restless and excited. He rushes 
madly about, jostling his comrades and no 


| doubt being voted a bore; then a more vigor- 


the order of precedence 
left has been the first to go, but all the tad- 


Two days later, the second branchia | 
They do not drop off, but become | 


ous effort breaks the skin, and the tiny hand 
and arm appear. There seems some rule about 
here, as there was 
when the whiskers went, for this year my tad- 
oles almost without exception had their right 
ae some hours before the left, while on 
previous occasions I have had an entirely left- 
Ganded crew. 


Now it behoves the tadpole fancier to be 
vigilant, for almost simultaneously with the 
acquisition of the second arm, the infant’s tail 
begins to ‘dwindle’—I know of no better ex- 


pression to suit the case. The tail literally 
grows shorter, and before it has quite disap- 
peared, the tadpole changes his mode of breath- 
ing once again and uses lungs; then, of course, 
he requires air, and, strange as it may seem 

q ’ 2 D ’ 


;there is nothing which drowns more easily 


than a young frog. As soon, therefore, as 
they show the second hand, I catch them and 
take them to some place where they disport 
themselves on land or in the water as may 
seem good to them. It is better to do this than 
to risk their lives out of curiosity concerning 
the conclusion of the dwindling process. 


ens 
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Another danger awaits them now, a danger | passed and acknowledged his salute. He sat 
that lies in the increased voracity of their; down and rubbed the curious cross scratches 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. As soon as any | which decorated his face, as if the process of 
luckless tadpole has four legs, his less forward | tattooing had been commenced and abandoned 
brethren slay him and suck his composition | uncompleted by a peculiarly energetic tribe of 
away, so that my first glance in the morning fre- | Indians. 
quently showed me three or four corpses which) ‘You are looking at my scars, said he, with 
had been done to death during the night—they ,a grim smile. ‘You would like to hear how [ 
were but shadows of frogs, films with arms | gained them? Well, another bock each and | 
and legs, that floated like wan ghosts, and cried | will tell you. 
to me to avenge their murder. So much of this ‘It was at Gravelotte, in that never-to-be. 
cannibalism went on that it seemed to me cruel | forgotten August, that we were lying concealed 
to keep them any longer. Accordingly, one fine | in the Bois des Ognons, ready to carry out the | 
morning in August, when there were still about) plans of our commander, which, if they had 
one hundred bipeds left, I carried them off to succeeded, would have caught Bazaine in as | 
a shallow pond and washed my hands of them. , pretty a trap as was ever set. Under cover of 
There the two-legged ones could still remain in, the night our regiment, with others, had | 
the water, while those more precocious were occupied this position, while a pretended attack 
enabled to climb on to something solid, as soon was made in order to induce the French to | 
as Nature warned them that henceforth they , advance from their strong position at Moscau | 
must be children of earth, and only occasionally | and St Hubert, so that we might cut them | sing 
return to that other element which had been | hopelessly off from a retreat to Metz under the | rid 
their nursery. shelter of the big guns of St Quentin. The the 
plot failed to draw out the enemy, so Stein- a en 
'metz, with that old fellow you have just seen | the 

OLD SCORES. riding by, was nee a carry out the plan | 

apenas cares they held in case of failure—namely, an attack 
aaniliniientegnatintdiiamaiimanaaes in force. However, there we lay in the wood, | 

By 8. Cuzment Sovraam. ready for orders to advance, and hoping for 
‘Ray!’ said the captain, with a grim smile | nothing short of the triumphal capture of 
upon his scarred face. ‘You call this rain that | Bazaine and his army. Ach! Well, in these 
we have had. Blitzen! You should have been glorious expectations we were then doomed to 
with us at Lauterbach. Ach! That was a, be disappointed! Suddenly the puff of several 
night to be remembered; I feel as if I could | field-guns from the Thionville road showed too | as i 
not get the ache out of my bones yet. We | clearly that the trick was discovered, and shell | the } 
were not seasoned then, and with our bivouac after shell plumped into the wood, knocking | | 
fires barely alive, rain, as though Heaven’s | white splinters: from the trees and driving us | ey 
windows were opened, and a bitter wind. We , out like a stirred wasps’ nest. Concealment | | self 
sat and shivered and longed for the morning , was no longer useful, and away we went to | if cl 
which would, we hoped, bring us food. When | join in the general attack. | lay 
morning came, things were not much brighter | ‘Many a time at Heidelberg, when I was a in a 
as we gathered ourselves from the soaked and | student with little care on my shoulders, I wind 
yielding earth and fell in our places!’ The longed to take my place in the war-ranks, but wher 
captain took a long and hearty pull at his|a few hours under arms, with the bits cof hopi 
glass beer-tankard, and puffed complacently at | shrapnel whirring by your ears, and the spin- cP 
the long and looped Alsatian pipe which hung | ning bullets knocking up the dust around you, was 
from under his thick moustache. , alters your views of warfare very considerably, | of a 

The evening sun shone brightly over the | however fond you may be of the sound of the | inten 
great Place Stanislas at Nancy, making the | drum. There is many a one, with untarnished yello 
helmets of the German guard at the hotel-de- | name for courage, whose private thoughts have | meta 
ville glitter like wood sparks, and tinging| run somewhat in the strain of Schiller’s | thros 
rosily the handsome embossed gates and ferny | Maximilian : | all | 
miniature waterfalls, Den blut’gen Lorbeer geb’ ich hin mit Freuden | hess 

It was the early summer of the year 1872, Fiir’s erste Veilchen das der Mirz uns bringt,* | was 
and the cafés swarmed with soldiers, a host of f ‘ ; ey | mutt 
different uniforms passing as we sat ; the sombre while for no single moment did they think  sente 
Hanoverian, the green of the Wurtemberger, | of shirking their duty. heavy: 
and the handsome scarlet and silver of the ‘I don’t remember much of the fight. I can glow 
Queen’s Hussars, mixed with the blue, dark or call to mind scrambling over some rough | © to. 
light, of the Prussian and Bavarian, and jostled | Wneven ground, with the white putts of the | _ hand 
with all the carelessness of conquerors the few | French chassepots in front, and the ugly little effort 
French who were passing. As my companion bullets humming by our ears like a swarm of half. 
put down his tankard, the sentry’s stentorian | nats. Now and then a shell would go scream- | raise: 
lungs sang out ‘ Heraus!’ and in a moment the | Mg Over our heads, or plunge into the ground, | it to 
guard-house was emptied of white-trousered, in some cases harmlessly, in others blowing up have 
sturdy-looking fellows, who presented arms as | 2 small volcano of earth and 1ron ; but luckily loude 
a stern soldierly veteran with a gray moustache | the French range was bad, most of the shells screa: 
rode into the Square, attended by a single aide. |B), hers, 

_‘Manteutffel,’ whispered the captain, who had|  * poy gladly would I give the blood-stained laurel | |) 4 fin 
risen from the little white-topped table and For the first violet of the leafless Spring. 1H} Tha 
| stiffened like a military pointer as the general Coleridge’s Translation. | 
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| metal, 
| throat, though faint and despairing I strove to | 
| call for help and to fight off the deadly weak- 

| ness that bound 
_ was thrust forward, and the peaked gray chin | 
; Muttered 
| Sentences, while the deep-sunk eyes under her | 


| hands from my throat, and watched the feeble 


T have those little eyes of yours! You will | 
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pitching some distance behind us and many not | 
| exploding from defective fuses. And so our) 
| regiment pushed on, leaving a trail of bullet- 
| stricken behind us: you English say that we 
| Germans have no life in us, no “brio” as they 


say in music, but, my friend, if you had seen | 
the battle-light in German eyes, and the swift 
rush of a strong attack, you would know that 
we are not the sleepy automatons we are. 
thought to be. 

‘One moment I was shouting and scrambling 
forward, and the next one I was down with 
my hands fuller of Mother Earth than I usuall 
keep them. I knew well, as I lay there, lett 
behind by the advance, and striving to beat off 
a faint deadness which crept over me, that a 
chassepot bullet had lodged in my side, and 
for a few moments the blue sky seemed to turn 
yound, with the blazing sun above like a wheel 
of fire. I opened my eyes after a time, feeling 
horribly sick and glad to lie still, after a 
single effort to move, Well, the ambulance 
found me at last, and carried me away ; and, as 
the wound seemed dangerous, though thanks to 
a good constitution and a clever extraction of 
the bullet, it afterwards healed very quickly, I 
was taken to a sort of shed where the bearers 
laid me down, and hurried off again after they 
had made a hasty temporary bandage and given 
me some water. Three or four more German 
soldiers were stretched there also, lying on a 
rough litter of straw, but they were either dead 
or insensible, and the only sound was the long- 
drawn hissing breath, punctuated with hiccoughs 


| as regularly as clock-ticks, of one shot through 
| the lungs and bleeding inwardly. Outside there 


was a distant rattle and boom of the fight, but | 


| it seemed to belong to a far-off world, and my- 
self and the little knot of compatriots were as 


if cut off hopelessly from life and motion. I 
lay half-consciously watching the dancing motes 
ina long ray of sunlight through the shuttered 
window, and my thoughts were back in Berlin, 
when I heard a step at the door and was glad, 
hoping for a surgeon and better aid. 

‘But, when I looked up at the intruder, it 
was no friendly surgeon’s face I saw, but that 


of a lean old hag, stooping over me and gazing 


intently, while the countless wrinkles on her 
yellow face worked and quivered like seething 
Then a skinny claw tightened on my | 


me. Her thin hooked nose 


and mumbled in some inarticulate 
heavy white eyebrows glowed, or seemed to 
glow, like a demon’s. Suddenly she broke into 
a low cackling laugh as she drew back her 


efforts I made to beat her off with my poor | 
half-paralysed fingers. Then the other hand | 


_taised something slowly in the air, and I saw | 


it to be a small iron fork, such as she might | 
have used while cooking, and her voice grew | 
louder so that I could hear what she was | 
screaming at me in that abominable tongue of | 
hers, which I knew fairly well. “You may be 
a fine soldier now, beau gargon, but wait until 


es 


never see again the beautiful land you 
striving to take from us; you will never 
the poor Jean and Jacques because they 


/not have their country defiled by your invading 
| feet !” 


Himmelsdonner !’ said the captain, 
wiping the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head, ‘no nightmare was ever so frightful as 
this old witch of the Brocken, with her yellow 
wrinkled face shaking with fury, and the awful 


, truth of the impending fate dawning upon me! 


Ach! I sometimes dream that scene again, but I 
prefer the “ Bullet-squirt” on a dozen battlefields, 

‘She stood looking at me a moment while I 
faintly called for help and drew my half-useless 
urm over my face, then down came the fork, 
but it struck into the sleeve of my tunic. 
Then she seemed mad, and, screaming with 
fury, she struck again and again, tearing my 


cheek and forehead with these lines which I 
Shall carry until the fifes play the funeral 


march over me. With one hand striving to 
tear my arm away, and the other clutching her 
diabolical weapon, she exerted all her strength ; 
but the frenzy of despair seemed to nerve me 
afresh, and, though my face was ploughed in 
many a furrow, she had not reached my eyes. 
It was only, I suppose, a moment’s strugyle, 
probably not a tenth part of the time I take 
to tell it, and then the sickness crept over me 
again, when, as I felt my arm relax and it 
was wrested away from my face, something fell 


“over me, a warm stream flowing on my up- 


turned hands, and then—nothing more, that I 
can remember, until I found myself lifted up 
and life and sense coming drifting back under 
the aid of a soldier’s canteen. 

‘Dark-blue uniforms bent over me, and faces 
black with the soil of battle, but kindly enough. 
One was just slipping a cartridge into his 
rifle, while another supported my head on _ his 
shoulder and wiped the blood from my face. 
“Just in time,” said the soldier, as he laid 
me down again, and they flung the corpse 
among the straw ; “it was the mercy of Heaven 
we came up when we did. Ach! the witch! 
What an escape!” And so you see, my 
friend, said the captain with a smile, as he 
rose from his seat and tucked his scabbard 


under his arm, ‘my Old Scores were not very 
old before they were paid off, were they ?’* 


THE VALUE OF A SLAVE 


We are indebted to the courtesy of a corre- 
spondent for the following relic of slave-owning 
days, in the shape of an ‘Inventory and 
appraisement of all and singularly the goods 
and chattels, rights and credits of C 
late of the parish of Vere, Esquire, deceased.’ 


| In looking over some family papers, this last will 


and testament of a Jamaica landowner turned 
up, along with the inventory. The will is 
dated 9th September 1805, and the value of 
the whole estate was somewhat over thirty 
thousand pounds. Our correspondent says: ‘I 
read with a curious interest the following long 
list of slaves, male and female, and their 


* A woman was actually hanged, during the war, 
for perpetrating a similar outrage upon a Bavarian 
officer. 
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appraised values. I think it not unlikely that 
other people may do the same, thankful like- 
wise that the day of such things has gone by. 
It is strange and distressing to us to think of 
our fellow-creatures having been inventoried 
along with such subjects, as fifty-six cows at 
twenty-five pounds each; a chaise, forty pounds; 
nineteen mares at twenty pounds each; two 
old looking-glasses (not valued); a quantity of 
Guinea corn to feed negroes (not valued), with 
silver tab’: and tea-spoons.’ The total value of 
nearly one hundred male and female slaves 
comes out at something like eight thousand 
“gre We have not space for the complete 
ist, but quote some specimens of the names and 
value, which range from five pounds for a year- 
old child, to two hundred pounds for a healthy 
slave in his prime. 


MALE SLAVES. Age. Value. 

OS SEES Eee eer ee 26 £200 

| TED SORE ore eee 23 160 

DIED 5.55 chi Sesucnbbiananabsprickirsnns 26 130 

BN Sec ii cs bpciuncisaasoeeeceinens 42 100 

OS EE nee aero 48 80 

ick ross aso baav'0nns--ncensprosmessanten 40 80 

Cato (deforme?)...................00000+ 24 50 

Colin (blind). .............. 24 ae 

London (runaway) 43 ss 

SY ecatachockcasnnusceosunbey vai 3 40 

NE Sick ce ke evn kaienicensneane nosspavas 3 30 

Mic sisxccent REA eee err RO 2 10 

Hannah’s Edward...................... 1 5 
FEMALE SLAVES. 

BRD csabveianesesiorscsussnnisyenhseas ris 25 £135 

SN Coen ccs spay ensuite aun tonacebanses 19 130 

IN i cl oek soe suxcae ban docevenke senkes 17 130 

BN = socescopsessr apenssconctssseswe 25 125 

44 30 

29 80 

31 75 

4 50 

27 40 

4 30 

4 30 

3 20 

1 10 


When the slave-trade was in full swing, it 
was a common thing for merchants on the 
west coast of Africa to purchase a cargo of 
rum and tobacco and give slaves in exchange. 
The price of a prime slave when Mungo Park 
was amongst the Mandingoes was from nine to 
twelve minikallies, the equivalent of one mini- 
kalli being something like the following: 
eighteen gun-flints, forty-eight leaves of tobacco, 
twenty charges of gunpowder, and a cutlass. 
Dr Livingstone, than whom no explorer did 
more to expose the ravages of the slave-raider, 
says he never knew of an African parent 
selling his own offspring. When on his first 
great missionary journey he relates how, in a 


foray amongst the Makololo, thirty captives were | 


given in exchange for three English muskets. 
Livingstone is especially severe on the Boers 
for looting his mission station in 1852, killing 
many of the Bakwains, and driving nearly 
two hundred of his mission children into 
slavery. The Boers, by so retarding his work, 
and making him uncomfortable at Kolobeng, 
helped to decide him to move northward, a 
decision upon which hung the future of modern 
African progress, Captain Lugard reminds us 
that slaves are still sometimes employed to 


| interior being mostly of British manufacture, 
| 


coal our men-of-war off Zanzibar, and that our 
commercial returns from West Africa largely 
depend upon an illegal traffic in arms and 
spirits ; the guns of the slave-raiders in the far 


Sir H. H. Johnston, in his latest report of 
three years’ administration of British Central | 
_ Africa, said that the centre of the continent | 
,was being depopulated for the benefit of the | 
east coast region, and that about a thousand | 
slaves were smuggled through annually for the | 
coast plantations. For the benefit of Africa, | 
/sooner or later the Arab must go, and the | 
sooner the better ; and the severe blow inflicted | 
by the forces of the British Central African | 
Protectorate, early this year, upon slave-raiding | 
chiefs near Lake Nyassa, it is hoped will be | 
the death-blow to slave-raiding in that locality. | 


| 
TO SWALLOWS. 
| THRICE welcome, swallows swift upon the wing, | 
Fleet heralds of bright days and coming mirth, | 
When lavish Summer from her lap shall fling 
Red rain of roses on the grateful earth ! 
In days bygone men held your coming dear, 
And deemed you children’s spirits from the dead | 
Come back beloved and loving year by year, | 
Unto the homes whence first your souls had fled. | 

| 

| 

| 


| And as ye hovered round the rustic thatch, 
| Fond ears did listen to your twittering sweet— 
Ears that had yearned—ah! many a time—to catch 

| The well-known patter of departed feet. 

| Resting upon his scythe, the toil-worn swain 

| Would pause awhile to mark your wheeling flight; | 

| And Mem’ry’s ear was quick to catch again 

| Your merry mingling shouts of mad delight. | 
| 


The mother’s eyes grew moist as round each spot, 
Endeared by tender ties, ye circling flew : 

| It soothed her grief to think ye ne’er forgot 

| The once familiar scenes your childhood knew. 


“Twas there,’ she mused, ‘their tiny hands did weave 
The fragrant cowslip ball, the daisy chain : 

"Twas there they wondering watched at silent eve 
The glow-worm light his lantern in the lane. 


Each night they sought their rest, well pleased to know 
Their darlings ’neath the thatch were nestling near: 
Fond Love their lot did ease of half its woe, 
And Sympathy aye sweetened Sorrow’s tear. 


Then welcome, swallows, to my homely walls ! 
Tidings of comfort to our sires ye told; 
And still to me your coming now recalls 
Like memories to those it brought of old. 


For many a well-loved child my dreams have bred, 
Whom young Ambition did of Hope beget ; 
And some are dying now—some long since dead, 
With you, sweet birds, return and greet me yet. 
Witt Hi. 


| 
-— 
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